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wrote* of Watts, in L'Art : " His ideas are quite his 

own, but his individuality does not affirm itself with 

equal force in his style and his execution. In the 

general tonality of his paintings, the predominance of : 
. certain tints which re^ 

cur in his works, one 

recognizes the sway of 

an artistic tradition, 

rather than direct study 

of nature. Now, the 

essential vice of a sys- 
tem- depending on a 

tradition is precisely to 

arrest the impulse of a 
, fresh and vigorous im- 
agination, instead of 

swiftly obeying its 

solicitations." It may 

be admitted that Watts 

does not strive so much 

for reproduction of the 

real, as for the building 

up of harmonies in 

color, .based on some 

theme suggested by his 

own mind. But, if he 

sometimes strikes a 

discord, the theme is 

at least always related 

to some combination 

which he has seen in 

nature ; . his drawing, 

though often faulty, 

rests upon long and as- 
siduous study of the 

real ; and I know that 

for many years he has 

been a diligent experi- 
menter in technical 

processes — the absorb- 
ent quality of canvas, 

the grinding of pure 

colors, the various ways 

of laying on pigments. 



ALPHONSE LEGROS. 



;\ 



CONCLUSION. 

Although Legros habitually takes but a few proofs 




M DIANA AND ENDYMION." BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 

IN THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF AKT, NEW YORK. 



Were he to abandon imagin- 
ative coloring, for realistic, he would be renouncing 
his mission as the possessor of a peculiar, idealistic 
insight. We must take him as he is ; and, doing that, 
we shall see 
that he can 
teach us 
what few liv- 
ing men can. 
The poetry 
of his de- 
signs has, 
by one wri- 
ter, been 
said to recall 
" a strain of 
music by 

.Beethoven, 

or a wide- 
r each i ng 
and sustain- 
ed phrase by 
Handel, and 
lines of writ- 
ten poetry 
by Milton.* ' 
In any case, : 
it is '■■ certain 
that what- 
ever his re- 
flective or 
moralizing 
tendency, 
and no mat- 
ter how 
much care 
he may have 
for his idea, 
he never for- . 
gets that he 
is a painter, 
whose first 

duty is to bring forms and colors into an effective unity. 
He has in him much of the large, creative spirit of the 
old masters ; and this, in a modern painter, we cannot 
afford to overlook or underrate. G. P. Lathrop. 



of a plate, seldom more than twenty of any one con- 
dition, still, as his invention is so rich that he turns 
out plate after plate without showing the least sign 
of exhaustion, the total number of impressions of 




'ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE." BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 
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his work will ultimately be very large. Up to the 
present, the best proofs have remained in the hands 
of private collectors. The Cabinet des Estampes pos- 
sesses about a dozen inferior proofs ; the British 



Museum about a hundred, generally mediocre and of 
the latest states ; the Museum of Dijon, perhaps fifty 
choice impressions. The names of the principal pri- 
vate collectors who make a speciality of collecting 

Legros etchings are : 
Seymour Haden, C. 
Ionides, Sir G. Howard, 
and A. W. Thibaudeau 
of London,and Philippe 
Burty and A. P. Malas- 
sis, of Paris. No one 
of these gentlemen pos- 
sesses a complete set, 
and it is doubtful if, all 
together, they could 
show one. In many 
cases only one proof is 
known. 

The reason of this is 
that when, in 1857 or 
thereabout, M. Legros 
first essayed etching, 
the art was cultivated 
only by a very few, 
who were naturally 
drawn to it, not as 
affording a means of 
reproduction, but be- 
cause of its artistic 
capabilities solely.. At 
that time it would have 
been of little use to 
have taken many proofs 
as no one would buy 
them. Consequently 
such etchings as were 
produced were purely 
due to the love of the 
artists for the process. 
They worked for them- 
selves, or, at most, for 
a few friends ; and 
when the limited num- 
ber of proofs which they wished were taken, the plate 
was destroyed or ground down to be used again. It 
was not, as M. Malassis says, the golden age of 
etchers, but it was that of etchings. No one would 

then have 
believed 
that etching 
could ever 
become a 
popular, 
commercial, 
paying form 
of art. Not 
only the 
etchers, but 
the printers 
of that now 
almost le- 
gendary pe- 
riod, work- 
ed without 
thought of 
lucre. In 
truth, De- 
latre, who 
printed Le- 
gros* s ear- 
lier works, 
could not 
have grown 
rich out of 
them, as 
there were 
never more 
than ten im- 
pressi o n s 
taken — fre- 
quently only 
one. Legros 
watched the 
work and 
often snatch- 
ed away the plate, disappointed with the result, after 
a mere trial proof had been obtained. 

Beside the series of portraits of which a few have 
been mentioned, and the larger and perhaps more 
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inipQrtantjHsfcof biblical, religious and legendary sub- 
|ects^I^egno^''Iias:d€eeL enough in the vein familiarized 
tor^Jayrttietu^F^^ rank 

among the foremost men of the French rustic school. 
€ \Les Vagabonds de Montrouge" shows his peculiar 
feeling. for this sort of -subject. In the dismal plain of 
Alontrpuge, , in the suburbs of Paris, two outcasts, a 
man and a woman, with a handcart full of tools and 
household implements, are about to enter a building 
in course of construction, where they may. find a par- 
tial shelter for the night. In "The Fishermen's 
Wives',' four unhappy women at the foot of a crucifix 
mounted on a ruined wall look out to the sea veiled 
with rain and agitated by a rising storm. In " Le 
Mouton Retrouve," the sheep is dead when the shep- 
herd finds it in a. gloomy landscape among rough 
stone walls and ragged poplars. Of " Le Mort du 
Vagabond " the name tells the story. 

His attempts in landscape have the same intense 
melancholy more, rational than MSryon's, more, pro- 
found than Breton's. He is fond of winter scenery, 
as what true etcher is not ? Bare twigs, streams 
frozen or overflowing their banks, foregrounds water- 
worn and rutted, occur .again and again. "Le. Pay- 
sage Broussailleux" is a winter evening, landscape 
with to the left a wood and a solitary group of leafless 
trees ; in the horizon a tall chimney from which 
smoke is rising ; to the right a vineyard with a few 
gnarled apple-trees and a figure of a man who is en- 
gaged in keeping alive a small fire with dry branches 
and leaves. The " Banlieue de Paris" is crossed 
from right to left by a wall, behind which a group of 
plastered houses with tall chimney-stacks rise irregu- 
larly. It is what Victor Hugo would call a sinister 
landscape. 

Legros has done considerable work in lithography, 
mostly of a pot-boiling nature, but full of genius, as 
are the lithographs of Prudhon, of Delacroix and of 
many other 'great artists who, when the art first be- 
came popular, found paying work in it. Altogether, 
though his paintings' are few and though he has made 
little use of the powers of reproduction of the arts 
which he has most cultivated, his industry has en- 
abled Kim to produce such a quantity of work that the 
next generation is likely to know more of him than the 
present. 

BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 



VEDDER'S DRAWINGS— FRENCH'S STATUE OF JOHN 
HARVARD AND DALLIN'S PAUL REVERE — MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS. ' ■ ' -- 

At last, after the proper preparation of paragraph- 
ing — with paragraphs personal, paragraphs confiden- 
tial, paragraphs promissory nine months after date, 
paragraphs mysterious yet meaningful, paragraphs of 
the near approach of the marvel, and finally, para- 
graphs of its actual presence, waiting behind the cur- 
tain for the private view — Boston has an exhibition of 
Vedder's drawings for the illustrations of the Oriental 
poet, Omar Khayyam. You know Vedder and you 
know these drawings -by the photographs shown at the 
Tile Club last winter and by the samples engraved 
for The Century's recent article. There is little need 
for me, then, to expatiate on the weird invention, the 
daring fancy, the well-simulated exaltation and vision- 
seeing in these latest characteristic productions of the 
most enterprising of our National Academicians. 
You have seen his fates casting their nets of clouds 
among "other worlds than ours;" his recording 
angel surrounded with pleading, uplifted hands ; his 
angel of death giving of his Lethe draft to the drowsy 
dying one held tenderly in his embrace ; his poet lis- 
tening to the complaints of the misshapen pottery ; his 
lovely youth learning what the wise can never tell him 
from the murmur of a sea-shell ; his beauteous 
maiden beneath" a budding rose-tree with broken 
sculpture and a skull at her feet ; his phantoms, both 
of light and of darkness ; his singing bird upon a 
skull ; his scattered petals upon a swirling tide ; his 
barred sunsets and rolling night clouds ; his phantom 
caravan of innumerable millions ever pressing forward 
over the threshold of death, with various degrees of 
wonder, surprise, dread or horror on their counte- 
nances, ampng which countenances is Vedder's own 
to the fore. Well, here we have, the originals of those 
photographs. They average about 12 x 18 in size,, and 
have been executed in crayon on tinted drawing-paper 
with touches of Chinese white and black. For the 



purposes of the book-making of which they are a part 
they have been reduced to the size of 9x11. The 
reproduction is done by a gelatine-photographic proc- 
ess and the ; printing by hand. It seems that the 
whole fifty-six drawings were done by Mr. Vedder in 
a year's time, he having gone to Rome in 1882 tor the 
purpose. This rapidity of production is evidence 
that he has either been meditating for a longer-time 
on some. such work, or that, he knew where to go for 
ideas and suggestions in Rome. That overflowing 
storehouse of old art, is rich in material (or the 
clever, eclectic mind of a smart Yankee like Mr. 
Vedder. .Not only the old paintings and irescoes, 
,but still better the old books with their quaint engrav- 
ings, and the ancient missals and their illuminated 
margins and title-pages crowded with long-dead 
monks' morbid fancies, are a rich mine to delve in, 
.and there is. little risk of anybody's rising out of this 
dust of ages to claim a cribbed fancy in skulls or 
angels or serpents 

Vedder has dealt in the, human love pf ( the marvel- 
lous from the beginning of his artistic success. A 
generation and more ago, his Sea Serpent, now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, fairly set the ^orld 
.agog,. not. only. in. our dear America, where art was 
almost as unknown as Buddhism thirty years ago, but 
even in England. Column on column of gushy specu- 
lation was written on the expression of the eye of this 
colossal eel — what it told of the preadaitftte world, 
and what it dreamed of the coming modern man. 
Meanwhile Mr. Vedder must, of course, have been 
" tickled to death " and resolved to give the public all 
it would take of these sublimated fairy-tale pictures. 
Beautiful as his drawing always is, strong as is his 
sustained supernaturalism, artistic as his composition 
and treatment may be,, there is still something of a 
false ring to it all. One does not feel that he believes 
in it himself as the inspired madman Blake did, or 
even as the ppsing Pre-Raphaelites of England be- 
lieve in their consecration to far-fetched subjects and 
aesthetic "agony." No doubt Vedder is far from 
thrusting his tongue into his cheek as he works 
nowadays, as he may have done when he made the Sea 
Serpent and the Genius of the Fisherman ; there are a 
true grace and a tender feeling in many of the figures 
and faces that he draws, and a delicate, but genuine 
sentiment that can come only from sincerity and 
elevation of purpose. But it does not -go any deeper 
after all, with all its superiority of execution, than the 
old mediaeval illuminations went. There is no tor- 
menting, unfathomable mystery in Vedder's art on 
which to feed as there is in the oddities and weirdities 
of the Rossetti and Burne-Jones school. But if it is 
superficial, it is* more healthy and natural as well as 
'better technically, and it will serve the excellent pur- 
pose of helping to lead on and upward toward the 
idealism which is the true realm of art, both our pub- 
lic and our artists. 

Daniel C. French's statue of John Harvard, or, 
rather, the ideal figure which he has made to do duty 
as a statue of the founder of Harvard College, for 
there is no portrait or personal description of him ex- 
tant, is a noble addition to the art treasures of this 
community. The first thing to strike one pleasurably 
about it is the youthful but manly beauty, with wliich 
the artist has dowered the founder. He might have 
made him a grim old dominie, but he has sculptured 
a typical youth of the university. He sits in his 
academic robes and cap with a serene meditative ex- 
pression upon his beautifully cut countenance, and the 
whole is redolent of "sweetness and light" playing 
like an aureole around a solid character of earnest- 
ness and strength. 

A still later triumph of local art is the model for the 
statue of Paul Revere, by young Dallin. C. E. Dal- 
lin arrived in Boston, five or six years ago, drawn 
hither by the announcement of T. H. Bartlett, the 
sculptor, that he would receive pupils in modelling for 
free tuition. Mr. Dallin is the son of a Utah miner, 
and as a child was accustomed to play at making 
images out of the clay found at the bottom of the mine 
in which his father was employed. His progress in 
Bartlett's atelier here, was rapid, and erelong he was 
exhibiting and selling ideal and portrait busts of small 
size. Now he has achieved a masterpiece of heroic 
size, for it seems as though no committee, even allow- 
ingfor the proverbial wrong-headedness of the average 
committee could go so far wrong as not to accept 
and put in bronze this fine model. Revere was the 



Boston patriot whom Longfellow has immortalized as 
the midnight messenger, who gave the alarm, to every 
Middlesex village and farm when the British troops 
went out to Concord and Lexington to destroy the 
military stores gathered by the colonials. The young 
artist has performed that wonder, a new pose. in an 
equestrian statue. He represents the horseman lean- 
ing far back in his .saddle as he sharply reins in his 
steed. His face is full of excitement and appeal to 
the imaginary patriots whom he called to the roadside. 
.But the easy, flowing grace of the natural and uncon- 
ventional attitude into which the sudden checking. of 
the horse has thrown him is its great characteristic and 
success. Special value and significance attach, to this 
triumph of the young American artist in the fact that 
it has been reached.without any training in or even a 
trip to Europe. 

A very young artist has just made his public debut 
in a couple of portraits of Cambridge celebrities,' 
which have the strength of a master's hand. Mr- 
Alfred Collins, five years ago, was a bank clerk. He 
then astonished a circle of admiring artists by displays . 
of a rich gift of color. Returning a year ago from an 
apprenticeship in Paris ateliers, especially in Bonnat's, 
he has produced at least two portraits that would 
easily take rank with the strongest and best of Ameri- 
can productions. He paints not merely the surface, 
but the solid bulk, and not only the likeness, but the 
character of the sitter. His work sparkles with in- 
dividuality and vitality, and while faithful in derail is 
broad- and free in handling. ■■;>.,--■■... >, 

There is a fine collection of phonographs of Ros- 
setti 's and Burne-Jones's works at the Museum.here, 
which is being devoutly studied by, the aesthetes 
among us. The sympathetic and receptive can see 
very well, .what -this school is driving at,, and how far 
it falls short of its endeavor through lack of technical 
competency, through the lack of that which '^come? 
by nature," and not by dedication or aspiration, or 
yearning, no matter how " intense", theyearning may 
be. A single figure by Watts, among, the r stiff 
damozels and ill-made men of Jones- and Rossefti, 
glows like a real flower in a garland of tissue-paper 
roses. ... 

The first exhibition of the season here. by a single 
artist, is that of Prosper L. Senat, of his clever, crisp, 
landscape work, both in oil and water-colors, done on 
the Maine coast during the past summer. There are 
also two exhibitions of prints in progress, one at the 
St. Botolph Club, and the other at a dealer's. A nov- 
elty in art-dealers' exhibitions, by the way,'is a collec- 
tion of fine old mahogany furniture, with many pieces 
of Chippendale in it. But the best of the art shows 
wait like everything else for the absorption in politics 
to subside. Greta. 

Boston, November 6, 1884 



PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



The Fifty-filth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts, opened October 30th. 
It suggests to me very forcibly the justice of the re- 
marks by Frank D. Millet, in his recent article in 
Harper's Magazine on Art Competitions, on t^e need 
of positive discouragement to novices who have not 
yet mastered the elementary principles of drawing. 
The number of actually bad pictures in this collection 
is disgracefully large. 

Speaking of Millet, reminds me, that his excellent 
portrait of his artist friend, George W. Maynard, is in 
the exhibition. Charles Sprague Pearce is represented 
by two very good pictures — " La Priere " the kneeling 
girl, illustrated in The Art Amateur, and' "En 
Picardie,'' a young girl with a basket and hoe re- 
turning from labor in the field. Thomas Eakins, 1 
who, as the head of the Academy's instructive depart- 
ment, ought to set a good example both by exhibiting 
more than he does and by exhibiting more important 
works than he has been in the habit of doing of late, 
contributes alittle landscape, and the " Zither Play- 
er,'' shown at the Thomas B. Clarke collection in New 
York last spring. Then there is J. H. Caliga's " Flaw 
in the Title ' ' with its nice painting and its well-told 
story; In quite another vein is the set of , four little 
pictures in one frame by Henry Thouron, entitled 
" Etruria." These, like Mr. Caliga's pictures are 
from the Munich International Exhibition , of 1883. 
Mr. ThouT -^describes them as a decorative study, in 



